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do more to convince the 
to the possibility of Muni- 
L retrenchment than the testimony of eny 


Mr. Lounspery, 


12,289 plurality, 
piper sae Delevan of. 8,524, on a 


"|. total vote of 28,645. This year Mr, Connaii 


customed to the Legislative quota of pages |: 


“and Door-keepers could hardly fail to be 
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Eatered at the Post, Office at. New-York, N. Y., as seo- 
ond clage mall matter. 


NOTICE To. SUBSCRIBERS. 
‘The date printed;on the wrapper of each 
paper denotes the time when the subscription 


wmptres. 


The Signal Service Bureau report indicates for 
ary or higher temperature, southerly winds, 
partly cloudy or cloudy weather, with rain or 
snow. 


. Thoughtful. Republicans in New-Jersey 


are “becoming thoroughly alarmed about the 


power exercised by the Pennsytvania Rail- 
roadin the politics of the State,:and the fact 
that the unenviable isolation of’ New-Jersey 
as a Democratic State is. solely due to 


| the gross abuse of that. power. does 
» mot lessen the determination with which 


they'are devising remedies; against a repeti- 
tion of .the corporation tactics. The rail 

Toad agents have quite an impartial way of 
lielping the election of | legislators of both 
political parties, and.expect to be able 
to elect: a creature of the rail- 
road. for United States Senator, in ad- 
dition to ‘having their nominee in the 
Governor’s chair. It might have happened 
that the result of the Presidential election 
‘would have depended on the vote of New- 
Jersey, and considering the influences by 
which the State was carried for Hancock, the 
unscrupuloushess of a great corporation might 
have ‘precipitated a very serious crisis. It is 
to be hoped that: there is enough of resolute 
and honest Republicanism in New-Jersey to 


~ ‘Prevent the political ownership of the State 


| from ‘passing into the hands of the Pennsyl- 
Yanis Railroad 
——_—__—. 
Our Cliarleston dispatches this morning 
show ‘only too plainly the difficulties met 
with in enforcing the ‘Federal election laws 


fn the Southern States, It is the opinion of 
_ our ‘correspondent that ‘evidence clear and 


conclusive” was disregarded in. important 


“easts by the jury, which disagreed, and was 
discharged. This opinion is confirmed by 
the fact that Judge Bonp has continued 
all the election cases until the April term, 
to beheld at Charleston. It will be remem- 


ered that among the first. acts of the Dem- 


pcratic majority in Congress was the repeal 


~ bf a provision of Federal law which gave to 


United States Judges, on. the motion of the 
District. Attorney, the right, at his discre- 
» toyimpose upon jurors an oath that 

fj had never participated in ‘rebellion 

ns United States or aided the ene-' 
ereof. This repeal we opposed at the 
spite ‘of the fact that some Repub- 
orted it. We regard the present 

things as showing thet the pro- 

ieee: Poth useful and neces- 


up. The apparent exhaustion which 


somewhat longer period of tension required 
in the departments would be a convincing 
demonstration of the necessity of relieving a. 
large number of able-bodied citizens’ from 
such wearing and unproductive toil. 
——_________——— 


The Irving Hall Democracy seem to be 
making a praiseworthy attempt to place the 
Democratic organization of this City on the 
basis of popular ‘representation. Whether 
the resolutions submitted last night be adopt- 
ed or not, the only hope for the existence 
of a live Democratie organization out- 


-side of. Tammany Hall depends upon 


an agreement on some éuch plan 
as is: therein outlined. By its ‘ dis- 
graceful surrender to Tammany last. Fall 
the Irving Hall organization did all that was 
possible to restore ‘the central dictation in 
politics” which the resolutions declare to 
be a source of political. weakness, and the 
essential preliminary to the destruction of 
that. central dictation is a convincing 
demonstration that it has lost the confi- 
dence of the majority. of Democratic 
voters, Tammany Hall must, in fact, be 
beaten, time and again if ‘necessary, on its 
own ground, and its opponents must con- 
vince the Democracy of the State that party 
defeat is inevitable while either recognition 
or influence is accorded to Kgnuy’s or any 
other dictatorship. If the Irving Hall 
people have the courage to stick. pérsistently 
to this policy, they may create a powerful 
and popular party organization in this City ; 
by any other method it is impossible, 


THE VOTE OF NHW-YORK 


We published on the 26th ult. a series of 
tables giving the vote of New-York (official) 
for Presidential Electors by counties. On 
the next day we gave thé (official) vote for 
member of Congress in each of the 88 dis- 
tricts, also by counties. A comparison of 
the votes thus authoritatively reported is ex- 
tremely interesting. The first feature which 
becomes apparent is the falling off in the 
total vote for Congressmen from the total 
vote for President, the difference being 26,- 
081. In this comparison are included in each 
case the votes for separate tickets and 
the “scattering.” -The Republican vote 
for President was 7,202 more than for the 
Congressional tickets; .the Democratic vote 
for President was 16,169 more than for Con- 
gress, while the votes for the Greenbackers 
and others were 2,710 more for President 
than for Congress. The loss was considera- 
bly the ‘greatest on the part of the Demo- 
crates, the Republicans having a majority 
on the Congressional vote of exactly 30,000 
over their principal rivals. Most of the Re- 
publican loss occurred below Westchester 
County—<. ¢., in the cities of New-York 
and Brooklyn and-on Long and Staten 
Islands.- Outside of this district their loss 
was but 1,230. The Democratic majority 
within this district was for President 
54,898, while for Congress it was 58,118. 
This difference is, however, more apparent 
than real, and is explained chiefly by the 
Republican votes in the Third (Brooklyn) 
District which were given to Smrrn, the In- 
dependent ‘Republican candidate, and are 
countedin the table as Democratic. Out- 
side of the district referred to the Republi- 
can majority for President was only 75,481, 
while the sum of the Republican majorities 
for Congress is 88,118, 

In spite of the relatively greater strength, 
on the whole, of the Republican Congres- 
sional vote, there was & net loss of four 
Representatives, and, comparing the eléc- 
tions of 1878, of five.’ ‘These losses occurred 
in the Third, Seventh, Twelfth, Fourteenth, 
Sixteenth, and Thirty-second Districts, 
while there was gain of one in the Fif- 


carried the district, by 854, on a total yote of 
87,097, with a:Greenback vote of only 261, 
and against “a majority, for Hancock. of 
2,019. ae 

\Wdlors acither Congfoniink} nection shall 
havé come around the State will have been 
redistricted “under the new apportion- 
ment, based onthe cénsus of 1880. It 
is not possible, therefore, to draw specific 


‘inferences as to any of the-present districts; 


and we content ourselves with pointing out 
the general features.above described. It is, 
at least, to be hoped that ‘the Republicans of 
the State will be able to make a somewhat 
better show with the. majority which the 
total Congressional vote displays than they 
did this yéar. 
—_—— 

THE PANAMA OANAL AGAIN, 

While we have been otherwise engaged, 
and have almost lost sight of the Panama 
Canal project, its promoters appear to have 
been industriously working up the . public 
sentiment of Europe in its behalf, and now 
it is announced that.suecess in obtaining sub- 
scriptions to the capital is assured. They 
are said to bé flowing. in from all quarters, 
and orders’ from” England: have been so 
‘heavy as to drive the shares to. a premium on 
the Paris Bourse, M: pm Lussmps is re- 
ported as declaring that everything is 
now ready for a start with the work at the 
isthmus. There seems to be little doubt 
left that a.large. amount of -capital will 
be obtained» andthat operations will be 
actually begun at no. remote date. for con- 
necting the oceans bya tide-level waterway 
from Limon Bay to Panama. All arguments 
against the feasibility of the scheme, and 
all calculations: conflicting with the ex- 
tremely hopeful ones of the French pro- 
jectors, ¢ppear to have had little effect upon 
the capitalists of Europe.. Political consid- 
erationg have been, -practically ignored, 
except: in” this country, and even here 
they have.’ failed ‘to excite any gen- 
eral. interest. The prévailing feeling, 
so far as feeling may be said to prevail at all 
on the subject, appears to be'that if there is 
capital in Europe for which there is. no bet- 
ter use than to be “devoted to this hazardous 
and uncertain enterprise, we have no reason 
to object to its being bestowed upon the 
Gigantic experiment of cutting the obdurate 
ridge which keeps the waters of the Atlan- 


tic and Pacific apart by the distance of only 
forty miles, . If it fails, it need not. be at our 
expense; if it succeeds, the whole commer- 
cial world will share in the benefit. 


The rosy calculations of the promoters of 
the enterprise are ‘perhaps sufficiently fami- 
liar, as well as the skeptical ones of those who 
**take no stock’’ in it. The international 
congress of May, 1879, placed the cost of 
constructing the canal. at about 1, 000,000, - 
000f. The technical commission which 
made an examination of the ground last 
Winter cut down the estimate to 600,000, 000. 
Messrs. Oovvemcx and Hursenr offered 
to execute. the-work for 612,000,000f., 
not including certain incidental and sub- 
sidiary charges, which they thought might 
amount to'80;000,000 more. . ‘Their calcula- 
tions were based on certain definite figures 
as to the amount and cost of the various 
kinds of excavating and construction to be 
done. A-recent French publication in the 
interest of the project ‘pldbes the maximum 
of cost. at 700,000,000f., and . with’ still 
further liberality puts the capitalization dt 
800,000,000; ' and figures out. a handsome 
profit on that basis. Notwithstanding all that 
has been said and shown against their calcu- 
lations, the French projectors persist in their 
estimate of 6,000,000 tons yearly of traffic 
sure to seek a.transit by the canal from the 


‘start, with indefinite possibilities of expan- 


sion, even With the imposition of 15f. per 
ton as the toll of the canal company. The 
publication to which we ‘have referred, in 
the further exercise of its liberality in mak- 
ing allowances, takes 5,000,000. tons as the 
amount of traffic to be calculated upon, and 
still figures out‘an ample profit. The annual 
receipts from tolls would’ be 75,000,000f. 
Allowing 5.75 per cent. toward in- 
terest and liquidation of 800,000,000f. 
total capital, this would require 46,000,000; 
5 pet cent, of receipts to be paid to the Oo- 
lombian Government would take 8,750,000 
more; 4,000,000 is set down as a guarantee 


‘to the Panama’ Railroad, 2,000,000 for the 


| statutory reserve, and 6,000,000 to the cost 
poeta 3 





wo have 90 many uses for our capital in: the -whil 
development of industries. and means of in- | 8 2°. 


ternal communication that it would be a 
long time before we should have 4 sur-. 


-plus available for any such . remote | 2° . 


and hazardous: undertaking. With the } 


powerful attraction of more immediate and 
more certain returns from other investments 
our capitalists have shown no disposition to 
take such an enterprise in hand, or even to 
share in it when started by others. . The 
project’ of a canal at Nicaragua, which has 
‘been generally regarded with more favor 
in this country than that at Panama, 
has never been able to evoke any prac- 
tical’ support from our moneyed men. 
Railroad combinations across the conti- 
nent and into Mexieo afford stronger attrac- 
tions for them. But if wecan notor will not 
undertake the construction of an inter- 
oceanic canal at the isthmus ourselves, we. 
have no valid reason for objecting to its 
being done by others, so long as it presents 
no menace of international complications in 
which we should be concerned. [If it should 
become a matter of national or inter- 
national control, we should, no doubt, be 
able to secure all) the rights and 
interests. that belong to us. “And if 
we have no faith in the success of’ the 
scheme, we can afford to let. others fail in 
it and demonstrate. without expense to us its 
impracticability. There is no reason why 
we should greatly mourn the loss of Euro- 
pean capital in the experiment, while it is 
entirely a voluntary matter whether we risk 
any of our own. 

—_—_—_—__ 
SWEHEFING AWAY. FEUDALISM. 
The light of reason has been. diffused 

among the English public in a remarkable 
manner during the very full and free discus- 
sion of the present disturbances in Ireland. 
At first the question was approached in the old, 
blind, narrow-minded way.. There was only 
one side to it, and that was the landlord’s 
side. Coercion was the present remedy, 
land law reform might be put: off to a more 
convenient season. But from the very be- 
ginning. a few voices made themselves 
heard in favor of a candid examination 
of Ireland’s troubles. and ‘a rational attempt 
at their settlement. It was not the Tories, 
nor the Whigs, nor even the Liberals who 
spoke out thus, but the Radicals. Roundly 
berated a few months ago as the allies of 
PaRNELL and the wicked Land’ League, 
these advanced spirits have finished by win- 
hing public opinion over to their side: Mr. 
Brigut and Mr, CaAmseRuar, in the Min- 
istry and on the rostrum, and Mr. Jouy 
Morixy, in the Pall Mall Gazetie, are now 
fairly representative of English feeling to- 
ward Ireland, and the London Zi#mes  de- 
clares that no remedy which may. be pro- 
posed must be rejected on. merely senti- 
mental or theoretical grounds. 

The conviction grows that the Irish prob- 

lem must be solved on the lines of the Land 
act of 1870, and ‘that is precisely what the 
~Ministry will propose, unless the - generally 
accepted report misrepresents their inten- 
tions. A recognition of the tenant’s right to 
remuneration for his improvements on the 
termination of his tenancy and some form 
of encouragement to tenants to become pro- 
prietors of their holdings ‘will be the main 
features of the act which Parliament will be 
asked to consider when it meets in January. 
When the Land act of 1847 was. passed, no 
such provisions could have received even a 
patient and fair discussion. In the next 
twenty years the advance of liberal. ideas 
wrought such changes that they were. made 
the principal clauses of the act of: 1870, 
though . experience has shown that ‘that 
act is mot adequate to its purpose, 
and “requires. amendment “and exten- 
sion. There is. not much difference of 
opinion as to the proposition that the tenant 
must not be deprived of his holding without 
a return of the money he has invested in 
fences, drains, buildings,.’and other perma- 
nent improvements. . In the absence of such 
protection, he has no incentive’ to become a 
good farmer. “By ‘the law of 1670 a tenant 
ejected from his holding for any other reason 
than non-payment of rent may recover com- 
pensation for disturbance, but: this does not 
prevent the oppressive practice of “‘rack- 
renting.’’ By raising the rent chargé toa 
figure which the tenant cannot pay the land- 
lord easily gets the law on his side and the 
tenant is without redreas.. This evil calls for 
aremedy.  — 

That the. Government should become the 
patron of the tenant. and assist him to buy 
the farm he tills is less readily assented to, 
and it is not justifiable by any abstract 
theory of the powers and duties of govern- 
ment. But if it shall appear that a measure 
of this khid would substantially better the 
condition of Ireland, no objections based on 
abstract theories will prevent its adoption in 
some more practical form than the Bright 
Clauses of the act of 1870, This means that. 


; the English people are at length ready to 


ak nated heals eine aac 
selves to resist it, “Ireland ‘will be first. .re- 
deemed, and probably through the working, 
or at least as a consequence, of legislation 
put in force bythe present: Liberal Govern- 
ment. But not many years can elapse before 
ri will’ apply similar remedies to her- 


oer 
| ENTIRELY INEXOUSABLE. 

Asis generally known, Sir Jonn Lunsoce 
oe exclusively with ants, This is, of 
urse, creditable to him. Long ago So10- 
aiid that.large and influential class of 
his. subjects, the sluggards, to cultivate the 
society of ants, and ‘what is-good for a slug- 
gard is good for other people. If Sir Jonw 
has by honest.and honorable means obtained 
admission tothe best circles of ant society, 
he is acting wisely to keep up such intima- 
cies: with leading ants as he may have 
formed. When, however, he proceeds to 
meddle with the social and private affairs of 
ants he takes an unpardonable liberty. He 
would not go into a fellow-British Baronet’s 
house and dismiss his housekeeper or in 
other ways interfere with’ his domestic ar- 
rangements. Neither would he dream of 
crossing over to France and upsetting the 
Republic and placing a King or an Emperor 
on the throne, . His sense of delicacy would 
prevent him from thus meddling with Brit- 
ish Baronets. or neighboring nations, and he 
must know that a man is bound by the laws 
of politeness whether he associates with ants 
or human beings... Nevertheless, he has 
taken it upon himself to meddle in the most 
inexcusable way in the private and public 
affairs of ants, and is so-insensible of the in- 
decency of his course that he has actually 
written a book describing his rude and law- 
less. conduct. and mentioning his habit of 
eavesdropping ‘in order to listen to the con- 
versation of ants. This is simply shameful, 
and one wonders if Sir-Joun has any human 
friends, and if so, how they could permit 

him to publish so disgraceful a book. 

- There really seems to be nothing which 
Sir Joun Lussock does not consider him- 
self-at liberty to do in connection with ants. 
He tells us’ that he has repeatedly broken 
into a royal ant palace. and kidnapped the 
queen. This he has done merely in order to 
see What the ants would do without a queen. 
He found that after the first excitement fol- 
lowing the. discovery of their loss had sub- 
sided the ants established a republic. In 
every instance the republic proved success- 


ful, and the ants became warmly attached to 
it. . They found that ‘queens were an ex- 


pensive luxury, and were in no _ sense 
necessary, and they soon evinced a hearty 
dislike of effete monarchical institutions. 
Sir. Jomn, however, would not let them 
enjoy their’ republic’ in peace. He ' placed 
foreign queens, kidnapped by him from 
distant ant communities, in the. heart 
of his ant republics, and evidently hoped 
that their authority would be recognized: 
The republican ants, however, never failed 
to kill the invading queens, and so fierce was 
the republican spirit displayed by them that 
not a reactionary ant ventured to show any 
sympathy with the royal 

What could be more’ atrocious than’ Sir 

Joun’s conduct in this matter? Notonly did 
he wantonly bring about revolutions in quiet 
and contented. kingdoms, but he also tried 
, to. produce counter-revolutions in orderly re- 
publics. What can he say in defense of his 
treatment of the innocent queens whom he 
first dethroned and kidnapped and afterward 
lured to ‘a violent death by inducing them to 
act‘the part of ‘pretenders’? If the man can 
find any ‘excuse for himself, the 
sooner he produces it the better it will be for 
his reputation among upright and honorable 
men. 

Sir Jorn has also forcibly exiled republi- 
can ants, apparently for no other crime than 
that of accepting republican institutions 
after he himself had: forced them to do. so. 
On several: occasions. he removed a colony 
‘of ants a long distance from their original 
home; and when they were demoralized by 
their calamity he suddenly unfurled : the 





standard of. royalty by placing a queen 


among: them. In these circumstances: the 
demoralized ants instantly accepted the royal 
pretender .as.a savior of society, and im- 
plored her'to rule them with strong antenna, . 
Thus, ants that were republican by convic- 
tion were led to. accept monarchical institu- 
tions as .the only alterhative to anarchy. 
Were Sir JoHN to go over to Paris and cre- 
ate a state of anarchy which would’ lead the 
frightened Frenchmen to’revive the Empire, 
he would know that he-was guilty of vio- 
lating international. law and of meddling in | 
‘matters which did not- ‘concern him. He 
‘does not seem to have the least idea that he | 


a wing in an equally reptehenals way | 


a be invaded by swarms 


1 sev peso 


The Comitnimsloners of Police and the Police | cmey 


Justices give to the reporters strangely conflicting 
accounts of the reason why nine-tenths of the lot- 
tery-dealers are discharged at once. The Police 


authorities assert their sincere and earnest purpose | 
- to enforce the law, and declare that’ they could do 


cepted the. price,-10 cents. The officer thén ar 
rested the déaler, seized the book, and produced 
both in court, relating the sale; but the dealer 
was at once discharged. Questioned by a reporter 
as to. the reasons for this action, the Justice 
concerned gave his version of the evidehce quite 
differently. According to this version, when the 
officer applied to buy the slips the accused said that 
he was not selling on that day because he was 
afraid of the authorities; but he added: ‘“Wewill 
take your money, but will not give you slips. You 
may write them if you want to, but I will not.” 
He then handed the officer a slip of blank paper on 
which he himself wrote nothing, but. on which the’ 
officer himiself wrote the number. . “Therefore,” 
continued the Justice, “I held the evidence to be 
insufficient because the dealer. himself did not 
make out. the slips. Never has there been a case 
where there was any tangible evidence but that I 
have held the prisoner."” Nearly a hundred arrests 
were made in three days, and nearly all of them 
were rendered fruitless by such technical nicety as 
this. A century or two ago, when Judges were 
the protectors of accused persons against the or- 
ganized tyranny of government, and when no re- 
view of his trial was allowed to the accused, there 
Was reason why Judges should be extremely scru- 
pulous and careful in receiving criminal evidence. 
At the present day the force of the traditional rea- 
sons for this strictness has greatly diminished; and 
the rules themselves ought to be relaxed and un- 
limbered, and harmonized with common sense, 
and with the actual and known probabilities of 
things, It is absurd that an illicit trade can be con- 
tinued day after day in 50 well-known shops, and 
yet a Police Judge can excuse himself from taking 
cognizance of it on the pretext that there is not 
sufficient evidence. Many of these technicalities 
have been distinctly set aside by the Legislature. 
For example, section 52 of 1 Revised Statutes, page 
671, after prohibiting lotteries and describing the 
punishments. under which these very prosecutions 
have been instituted, says explicitly that it shail 
not be necessary in the. trial of any prosecution to 
prove. the existence.of the lottery “or the actual 
signing of any such ticket, or share, or of any pre- 
tended ticket or share of any pretended lottery; 
nor that any ticket, share, or interest was signed 
or issued by the anthority of any manager, or of 
any person assuming to have authority as mana- 
ager; but in all-cases proof of the sale; furnishing, 
bartering, or procuring of ‘any ticket, share, or in- 
terest therein shall be conclusive évidence that 
such ticket, share, or interest was sigued and issued 
according to the purport thereof.” 


(re 


The $60,000 received by Lord Bracons- 
¥rexip for his last ndyel is believed to represent the 
largest amount. given in: England for any work of 
fiction.. Scorr received $40,000 for ““ Woodstock,” 


and Georgs Eliot the same amount for ‘ Mid-- 


dlemarch.”  Buiwer Lrrron’s earlier novela, 
even when he was the rage, did not bring him in 
more than from $3,000 to $5,000, but he subsequent- 
ly recelyed handsome amounts for copyright of a 
collective. edition. Lord -Bzaconsrrein’s earlier 
novels, notwithstanding the success of the first, 
“Vivian Grey,” had avery limited sale, and could 
be bought for next to nothing within a few months 
of publication. They never became. in general re- 


a as ; 
THE VOCAL UNION. rl ae 
This excellent organization, which contains 
some 60 voices, gave the first concert of their sea’ 
son‘at Chickering’ Hall last night. The society is 
one of the best amateur associations that have beeg. 
formed in’ New-York. Under the direction, with 
Mr. Samuel P. Warren as conductor, it is evident 
that the Vocal Union has entered on a new lease of 
life. « The audience last evening was not only large, 
but of decidedly musical character, and the concert 
was an entertainment highly creditable to all the, 
members of the society, , as well as the assisting 
artists. The members of the society ‘have: 
well trained, and sing with vigor and a comm 
ble spirit; as was frequently shown. Mr: rr 
who is well known as one of ppc 9 


sang acceptably, as she always does, and the con 
cert was another addition to the list of admirabi¢ 


entertainments which these 
at ns ais constantly o 





laut page. was a blot which oD sty bo 
omitted. 4 
——_o—_— 
METROPOLITAN CONCERT HALL 

The'concert last night at this establishmen® 
was distinguished by the appearance of Herd 
Joseffy for the first time. The audience was ul 
usually large. Every chair was occupied om thd 
floor, and the boxes were all filled. « ‘The- concert 
was of the best character, and with the addition’ of 
Herr Joseffy was raised to the plane: of* a notable 
musical event. The orchestra’ performed~ 
tions from. Schubert, Bach; Wagner, 


Beethoven, , 
Mendelssohn, Rubinstein, Bruch, and: Berliog 7 


and Herr Joseffy gave some of his superb piano: 
playing in two selections from Liszt, andinthethind. | 
part from Schumann. The capacity of thevhall . a 
piano-playing was amply demonstrated last’ a 
but one might doubt whether the hall should b 





quest as components of a library, and in England }' 


were only read with interest by persons familiar 
with political. and social life, “Coningsby” excited 
by far the’ most: interest, and the key, which soon 
afterward appeared, was eagerly scrutinized. Prob- 
ably “Endymion” and ‘Lothair’’ have, together, 
produced more than double of all the previous 
‘works of the author, albeit very inferior to some 
of them: The ‘*Curiosities of Literature” of the 
elder Disraxtt must have produced a large sum of 
money. Itforms a part of every good collection 
of English books, and has. passed through many 
editions. Dickxws left $400,000, and a: considera- 
ble sifoe of this came from books, but it was his 
“yeadings’’ which made him affluent, and so, too, 


possible to call attention to all of them; but a few 
of them may atleast be mentioned. Mr. John Moy. 


with Taackzray. For receipts from actual writing | 


no one has yet approached Scorr, whose iticome 


for several. years ranged from £10,000 to £15,000, 5 


mainly drawn from this source. RicHaRbson was 
the first Englishman who made a really good thing 
out of writing, and mainly because he was pab- 
lisher of his own novels, In the past-thirty years 
French novelists have received very large sums, 
but Banzao’s rewards for his genius and tremen- 
dous toil were miserably small, Probably Miss 
Brappon's receipts from writing rank among the 
first half-dozen highest among writers. of fiction. 
She has the advantage of publisher for a husband. 
Reywoips, who wrote “ The Mysteries of London” 
and other works of a low sensational type, was, 


we" ei Ot Toa" a 


from a pécuniary point of view, one of the most | ™ 


successful of British authors. Many of those books 
which pay so well are the last which would occur 
to persons as being lucrative. Thus, “Thornton's 
Family Prayers” has been a little mine of money 
to an English family. 
(a I 

The sudden and rapid rise in silk, mentioned 
in yesterday's Toxes, would add greatly to the 
wealth of large holders should the advance be in 
any sense permanent, instead of temporary, 


through 
speculation, as it is generally believed to be. An | 


immense quantity of silk is raised in the world, 
China being the first country in which it was pro- 


“duced. Its cultivation was begun there, according 


to the best authorities, 2,600 years B.°C., but was 
not fully begun in Europe until the sixth century. 
Since then it has been an active industry in Turkey, 
Greece, and Italy, and a moderate one in France, 
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